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Payment of Salesmen 


By C. E. SHaw 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


A’ no remote date the factory and the traveling salesman were unknown. 

Nearly everything was locally made and locally consumed. Consequently, 
the individual might be a farmer today and a weaver, a tinker, a barber, or a 
teacher tomorrow—or in different hours of the same day. Because of this 
variety of tasks, compensation could be based only on time spent and not 
on work done. 

With the introduction of the factory system the industrial set-up changed. 
Occupations were separated from each other, and a division of labor was 
made within occupations. Payment entirely on a time basis, therefore, no 
longer fitted the facts of the situation. Through the researches of Frederick 
W. Taylor and like-minded men, it became increasingly possible to control 
the variables in the manufacture of goods. Consequently, it is possible upon 
a basis of measured production to set piece rates with guarantees regarding 
changes in rates, and to build up the whole set of “incentive” wage payment 
plans, which largely call for a fixed task with varying rewards for meeting 
or bettering this task. 

Of all the phases of making and selling goods, the job of selling is per- 
haps the least standardized. In fact, no one has yet devised a plan for accu- 
rately measuring the salesman’s task. Consequently, none of the various 
“incentive” plans mentioned above may be equitably applied to the task of 
selling. 

The most common of the “incentive” methods for the payment of sales- 
men is commission. There are, however, certain specific objections to this 
method. 

1. Commissions correlate pay to orders received and not to effort. A 
commission salesman’s income is highest in a sellers’ market, when his effort 
is least, and lowest in a buyers’ market, when he may be working the hardest. 

2. The commission salesman does not care to bother with lines that may 
be manufactured to fill in periods of light production or that bring him a 
small return. 

3. Pioneer work and fine-combing a territory are largely neglected for 
high spot work. 

4. The flexibility of the organization is hampered under commission sell- 
ing for the commission salesman terds to run a fixed list of customers, and 
may oppose a change which would benefit the company as a whole. 

To assume, therefore, that a commission form of payment will eradicate 
all sales troubles is to lean on a very feeble staff indeed. A salary system 
7 
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properly administered in conjunction with adequate sales management seem- 
ingly is a far better long run method. The proper administration of a salary 
system, however, demands some form of rating and evaluating the work of 
salesmen. Otherwise, salaries may easily be as inadequate and unfair as 
commission payments. 

Until there has been determined a more scientific method of measuring 
the variables connected with salesmen’s efforts, their salaries must be based 
on the judgment of their immediate superiors. As a means of guiding and 
checking such judgments, rating scales of various kinds have been used. 

In an attempt to get from many District Managers scattered throughout 
the country, ratings of salesmen in common denominator terms, the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company uses the following plan: 


A rating form is prepared at the home office for each salesman, showing 
the dollar sales for the current year and for the previous year, the number 
of orders taken, the number of calls per day, calls per sale, and expenses in- 
volved. There are also furnished similar figures showing what the average 
is for all salesmen selling the same line in roughly the same kind of a territory. 

District Managers are asked to rate each man on the basis of these figures 
for some 15 or more factors, most of which are tangible. It is believed that 
any rating method which lays too much emphasis upon personal characteris- 
tics and habits and too little upon the evaluation of actual results leads to 
faulty conclusions, 


The District Managers’ ratings are carefully reviewed and checked by 
the General Sales Managers at the home office, and any doubtful points or 
cases of disagreement are ironed out before the final rating of the salesman 
is established. 

As an additional check, every executive who travels with a salesman for 
any length of time makes a report, giving his impression of the man. This 
report gives the executive an opportunity to point out strong and weak char- 
acteristics. As is natural, these reports cannot be relied upon for rating pur- 
poses as much as the ratings of the District Managers who are in constant 
contact with salesmen. They do, however, serve to point out and suggest 
factors which should be carefully checked before the final rating is estab- 
lished. 


Final ratings once established are used as a guide in establishing and in- 
creasing salaries. A definite range of salaries has been established for each of 
the four ratings possible, A-B-C-D, in four length-of-service groups. Length 
of service as a factor in salary is used negatively rather than positively. For 
example, a rating of “A” for a two-year man might easily correspond to a 
rating of “C” for the five-year man, and call for practically the same salary 
range. 

Past experience has demonstrated that length of service up to perhaps 
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PLANNING NEXT STEP IN FOREMEN CONFERENCE WORK 9 


ten years does increase the average salesman’s value. Thus while the five- 
year man rated “C” may be doing as satisfactory work as a two-year man 
rated “A”, yet if he is to continue his work as a salesman he must secure a 
higher rating as time goes on. Otherwise, not only will his salary not be in- 
creased, but he will remain in the group from which dismissals will first occur 
in reduction of sales force. 


Planning the Next Step in Foremen 
Conference Work 


By E. Grosvenor PLowMAN, Industrial Relations Adviser 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 


_ are three different ways of conducting foreman training. 

One is the use of an outside leader. The second is to use one of the 
plant executives as a leader and the third is to develop a series of talks with 
miscellaneous leaders. 

Of course foreman training may imply the use of any one of these de- 
vices. I am speaking now solely of group training as distinct from individual 
development arising out of individual study and personal conferences. It is 
safe to assume that this latter type of development has been carried on ex- 
tensively and in every organization. 

Confining our discussion purely to the group type of foreman develop- 
ment, the use of a variety of speakers is probably the poorest method although 
it is the most common. The individual speakers, whether outside or com- 
pany executives, show such varying points of view and present their respec- 
tive subjects, which are in themselves varied, in such different ways and 
with so different degrees of success that it becomes extremely difficult to 
maintain any central thread or thought. This does not imply that this method 
is not extremely desirable in order to relieve the monotony of plugging away 
on a sounder basis. 

The next easiest way to develop foremen on a group basis is to hire an 
outsider to lead discussions for a series of meetings on some definite topic 
or group of topics. The use of an outsider is subject to the following draw- 
backs. The man may not know how to lead conferences. He may not have 
a message which will be valuable to the company. For instance, the material 
may be too deep or too abstract to be of value. Furthermore, he may bring 
to the foremen a point of view antagonistic to the company’s interests. With 
all of these dangers, the outsider is often the most sensible and successful 
method to employ because he is more likely to be a skilled discussion leader 
than would be a plant executive. Furthermore, he comes . the meetings 
without any of the vestments of authority which tend to choke off thinking 
and check inspiration on the part of the group. 
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By all odds the ideal foreman discussion leader is one of the plant execu- 
tives, preferably the factory superintendent. His greatest danger is that he 
will talk to his men as though he were ordering them and will, therefore, shut 
off any creative discussion on their part. He is likely to assume that his job 
is to din things in rather than to pull out and stimulate and develop what is 
within the respective foremen. 

The purpose of group discussions may be to acquaint the foremen with 
company policy and give them similar general information. It may be even 
more abstract than that, in attempting to acquaint the foremen with funda- 
mental principles of economics, sociology, psychology, etc., in order that they 
may understand company policy and their own jobs. Its purpose again may 
be to improve the foremen not only in the general fundamental concepts of 
their work, but also in the actual details of policy and execution. This be- 
comes a discussion of operating problems which divide naturally into two 
aspects—management of the workers and production of the work. 


Finally, the conferences may assume that the individual foremen are 
adequately grounded in the general background of their work and are well 
equipped to manage their respective departments. It may attempt to con- 
centrate upon the further job of stimulating or developing the foremen to 
greater achievements. That is, its job may be primarily an inspirational one 
based upon the fundamental background of previous conferences and 
experiences. 


Many organizations should concentrate upon the last type of foreman 
discussion suggested above—that of inspirational development of the foreman 
group, using the background that has already been built up. Some of the 
methods suggested by Robert Wolf are undoubtedly applicable. Surely every 
company can gain by arousing the interest of their executives in the funda- 
mental facts of the business, such as its quantitative production, its improve- 
ment or failure with respect to waste, its returned-with-customer-complaint 
goods. 

To apply this procedure to foremen development will require a careful 
preliminary survey to determine which types of operating and inspirational 
information should be made available to the foremen and through them to the 
workers. Having reached a definite conclusion with respect to these atten- 
tion getting or interest developing news items, it would then be necessary 
to plan a careful campaign of meetings and personal conferences intended to 
arouse in the foremen a degree of enthusiasm for increased efficiency which 
would yield immediate and long continued results. It would be necessary to 
avoid an inspirational program whose enthusiasm and effectiveness would 
vanish over night. With so interesting and varied a product as that produced 
in the average plant, it should be possible to set up such a campaign so that 
it would increase in effectiveness over a considerable period of time. 





















Selection for Training 


By Franxiin T. Jones, Cleveland College 


PROMOTION within an organization, except in the simplest situations, is 

‘ not easy. That is to say, it is difficult to get just the right man for a job 
unless it is possible to move up the man next below him. Such vertical pro- 
motions have the effect of perpetuating narrow knowledge in a department. 
The ideal condition would exist if there were always a supply of good men 
who had all around knowledge of the organization with specialized knowl- 
edge in at least one field of the business. It is the prime purpose of the stu- 
dent courses, or courses for technical apprentices, to introduce into any or- 
ganization capable men who have had the advantage of thorough training, 
university or otherwise. Such men can learn easily—it might be said that they 
have the habit of learning—hence it is possible to give them quickly broad in- 
formation concerning all, or at least the principal, parts of the business. It 
is highly desirable to give present employees equal opportunity with such 
new men. 

Among the most thoughtful companies, perhaps also the most advanced 
in their practices, it is recognized that within the company itself men have 
grown up for whom the expense of training is as well, or even better, justi- 
fied than for the outsider or for the new employee. Concerns hesitate to 
enter upon the training of these men for various reasons among which is the 
difficulty of selecting the right man to be trained. It is common rather than 
uncommon practice to select a man for promotion or for larger opportunity 
merely because the chooser knows and likes the man chosen. It is believed 
that he can make good, so he is given the opportunity. There is always the 
question—“Was the best man chosen?”—In fact there is also a question 
whether the man chosen was even from among the best men. 

This paper has to do with a procedure of general application by which 
it is possible to make selection for training upon a basis which is reasonable, 
logical, consistent, and approximately scientific. 

Four principal elements enter into consideration of candidates for selec- 
tion—personality, native ability, experience, and schooling. For the sake of 
convenience weights have been assigned according to the table below. 


Points 
1. Personality  ......ceeseeccccccccccccccesecceecseees 30 
2. Native Ability (or present mental status)........... 30 
D, - MIR - 5c pnnerupigatasten wad enebed nee enim akc 20 
GB WE ncenndenencasce savecnceuéuewsesgudansesas 20 


If we were able for all candidates to judge these four items correctly, the 
percentage distribution thus obtained might fairly be used as the final basis 
11 
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of selection. However, it is a well known fact that we are unable to express 
judgments accurately on either personality or native ability. Furthermore, 
in practice, final selection is based not upon statistics concerning a man, but 
upon the reaction between the personalities of interviewer and interviewed 
when they sit down and talk a situation over. Then the interviewer arrives 
at a conclusion as to whether the man interviewed will be satisfactory and, 
when several men are interviewed, which one is first choice, which second, 
and which third. 

The whole problem simmers down to: 

1. Getting the right men to apply, 

2. Arranging a competition of such a kind that the best men stand near 
the head of the list, and 

3. Making selection by interview from those near the top of the list. 


For the good of the organization no employee ought to be permanently 
excluded from competition. Notice should be given to all employees that 
there is an opportunity and how to take advantage of it. A general notice on 
all bulletin boards will accomplish the purpose. Specifications can readily be 
set up in the notice itself that will not only encourage the right men to apply 
but will stimulate those who can not quite meet the specifications to prepare 
themselves for a subsequent competition. Likewise reasonable limitations will 
prevent too great a number of applicants. It becomes a corollary that, within 
every organization, there should be provided opportunities for training. 


Getting the Applicants 


The right men will respond to a notice of the right kind. (Figure 1.) 
From the sample which follows it can readily be seen how specifications can 
be set up, and men encouraged not only to apply for the present competition 
but to prepare for the future. 

Simultaneously with the notice, or just preceding, supervisors are given 
such advance information as will permit them to answer most questions 
readily. Information can also be distributed through foremen’s meetings and 
shop committees. 

In filing applications the regular form used in the employment office is 
usually sufficient and satisfactory. It brings all vital data up to date, shows 
previous positions, education and training, and serves as a source of informa- 
tion at the time of interview. A conventional application form is shown in 
Figure 2. 


Collecting Information 


Having obtained applications from a sufficient number which must surely 
be inclusive of that comparatively small group to which selection will ulti- 
mately narrow down, information must be collected which will help to decide 
upon the men to be chosen. 
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SELECTION FOR TRAINING 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES 


The following announcement is made regarding application 


for the COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TECHNICAL APPRENTICES 


Any employee is eligible to apply for the Course of Training. 

The course is given at the Home Office and Factory beginning on 
and continuing for approximately , months. 

The schooling required is completion of the eighth grade or its 

equivalent. Additional credit is given for attendance or graduation 

from high school, college, evening school, business college, or cor- 

respondence school, or for obtaining a certificate from Shop Classes. 


Experience is important and will receive due credit. 
oa men will be ail, fronthe Faetery and Herre fer: 


Final appointment will be made from applicants by the Manu- 


facturing Committee. (st, del duahaaje) 


Applications must _be filed on or a with your 
Foreman, with the Personnel Director, the Supervisor ef Train- 


ing, er-at-the-bibreary. Get a regular application blank from any 
of these places, fill it out and pass it in at once. 

















Selection is based on your record, on some simple examinations, and 
on interviews. 


(ol tee ant) 
Examinations will be given on or about Fume-26-4926, in the 


following subjects: 


a. Practical Mathematics—Arithmetic and Simple Algebra applied to shop problems. 


b. Practical English—Spelling, punctuation, sentences, paragraphs. 

c. General Shop Information—Facts about the Company, the factory, and the product. 
d. Drafting—Making a three-view free-hand drawing from another drawing or part. 
e. Blue Print Reading—Reading shop blue prints. 


For further information ask your Foreman or Superintendent, 
the Personnel Director,“the Supervisor of Training, erinquire-at 
the brbrary. 





June-t-1826~- 


Fic. 1. Notice to EMPLOYEES 


There are four principal sources of information: 


1. The man in the organization who knows the applicant best, usually his 
foreman or supervisor. 

2. A skillful interviewer. 

3. The man’s own record—his application. 

4. A series of tests and examinations. 





People within an organization do not respond favorably to records or 


reports which are complicated or which require too much explanation. 
cordingly the forms used in this compilation are very simple. 


Ac- 


Experience has 


shown that they require little explanation. They are easy to mark and there 


is a minimum of the tendency to mark too high. This latter fault is largely 
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brought about by the desire to be fair in making any written record about a 
man and the belief that it is fair to a man to mark him higher than he deserves. 
The rater forgets that the man who is recommended too highly for a position 
so that he is overestimated and put on too high class a job is thereby set 
on the road to failure whereas, if recommended with greater moderation, he 
would be given an opportunity where he could grow in experience and ability 


NAME 


APPLICATION FOR POSITION 


DATE 








ADORESS 


TELEPHONE No. 





| HEREBY APPLY FOR POSITION AS 











SALARY EXPECTED? 


SECOND CHOICE OF WORK? 
































OfD YOU EVER WORK HERE BEFORE? WHEN? UNDER WHOM? 

HAMES OF RELATIVES EMPLOYED HERE? 

MelenT? wien? MALE? PeMacer 

ARE YOU SINGLE. MARRITO. WIDOWED OR DIVORCED? NUMBER OF a 
©0 YoU RENT? BoaRo? OWN Home? 

GIRTH DATEY BIRTH PLACE NATIONALITY? 

DATE OF ARRIVAL INU. oT OF FIRST PAPERS? OF SECOND PAPERS? 

PHYSICAL DEFECTS. IF ANY? 

GIVE NAMES OF L. CIVIC, SOCIAL OR OTHER ORG 1ONS OF WHICH YOU ARE A MEMBER? 











PREVIOUS POSITIONS (INCLUDING THIS COMPANY) 





NAME AND ADDRESS OF 
CONCERN OR PERSON 


DATE 
SALARY JUST WHAT DID YOU DO? WHY DID YOU LEAVE? 





FROM 


To 





LAST POSITION 





PREVIOUS POSITION 





NEXT PREVIOUS POSITION 





NEXT PREVIOUS POSITION 





MEET PREVIOUS POSITION 




















Fic. 2a. 


APPLICATION FOR PosITION Form 
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SELECTION FOR TRAINING 















GRADUATE 





vears AGE 


EDUCATION ATTENOEOD terr 





— SPECIALIZATION 
GRADE scHooL 
HIGH BCHOOL 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 


CORRESPONDENCE 





COLLEGE 


DEGREES RECEIVED? 





REFERENCES 





NAME BUSINESS ADDRESS TITLE OR OCCUPATION 





























Fic. 28. Reverse S1IpE oF APPLICATION Form 


so that he could later on satisfactorily fill a better one. On the report forms 
used the very simple device of arranging three steps for expressing degrees 
of excellence has had an important effect in giving a man a mark high enough 
but not too high. 

The form used by the “man who knows him best” is given in Figure 3, 
under the title Information Sheet A, commonly referred to as I S A. 
Items 1 to 9; namely, workmanship, speed, industry, thoroughness, 
ability to learn, judgment, memory, leadership, and organizing ability are 
native ability characteristics. They are grouped together on the sheet to make 
it easy to obtain a number which shall be representative of the man’s native 
ability as estimated by his supervisor. Evidently if the foreman, or super- 
visor, had been asked to rate the man merely on “native ability” as an un- 
differentiated characteristic, he would have been much confused, with the 
result that his rating would be nearly valueless. 

In like manner, items 10 to 18, Figure 3; namely, personality, ambition, 
ability to get along with others, ability to accept and profit by criticism and 
correction, adaptability, cooperation, interest, physical vigor, and punctuality 
are personality characteristics for which a representative number can be ob- 
tained to be carried, as will be explained later, into the man’s consolidated 
rating. Items 19 and 20 are inserted so that the supervisor may conveniently 
record any strikingly strong or weak points. 

This Information Sheet A (ISA) is sent to the supervisor of each appli- 
cant. Usually it comes back at once without follow-up indicating that the 
foreman has regarded the request as reasonable, that he understood what was 
wanted, and that he was able to fill out the blank quickly and without diffi- 
culty. (The first time that such sheets are used in a shop they should be 
delivered personally and any explanation can then be given.) 
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After the sheet has been returned with check marks on lines representing 
the rating, it is a matter of a moment’s time to average the ratings for items 
I to 9 as the number representative of the rating for native ability, and the 
items 10 to 18 as the number representative of the man’s personality. Similar 
computations give the representative numbers as derived from the sheets to 
be described later. 


Interview 


The second valuable source of information concerning an applicant is the 
interview. This should be carried on by someone skillful in obtaining infor- 


INFORMATION SHEET - A May 25, 1926 


Name of Emloyee Your Initials 
Dept,and No. 

You are asked to give some information concerning the employee 
whose name appears above. Our name will not be used. For convenience and 
uniformity please put thie information on the tabular form below. ‘In marking, 
express your opinion with the following understanding - 











Excellent . air - 7 or 
Medium - ° Suse Wedius - 3’ or 4, Poor = lor 2 
Please remember that the entire range of the scale from 0 to 10 
ie available, not merely the upper part. RATINGS 
QUALITIES Poor Below M. M. Fair GE D 
012 3 45 6 78 9 10 


If Dietinguished tf i: = a check ae te) 8 line marked %, ps yond 










WORKMANSHIP - Quality of work 
SPEED as a Workman 





INDUSTRY - How hard will he work? 


JUDGMENT And Common Sense 
MEMORY - How well and accurately 













AMBITION = Does he want to ahead? 


ABILITY TO ACCEPT AND PROFIT 






ve 
INTEREST - in the 





PUNCTUALITY = Attendance-promptness 
STRONGEST POINT - 


Fic. 3. Form Usep sy “THe Man Wuo Knows Him Best” 








th 
sO 
Fi 
im 
fo 


ce = © 


oh wee 


wo or PD 
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mation. Usually the best persons for the purpose are the Personnel Director, 
the Employment Manager, or the Supervisor of Training. 

When interviewing, one after the other, a large number of people, even 
the most acute interviewer is likely to confuse remembrances. For that rea- 
son a sheet has been devised to be used in recording results of the interview. 
Fine points are too evasive for record but the broader outlines of the most 
important characteristics can be set down not only for future reference but 
for numerical comparison. 

On this sheet, known as Interview Technical Apprentices (ITA), (Fig- 
ure 4, Sheet used by Interviewer) the first seven items—namely, appearance, 
actions, voice, facial expression, reliability, sociability and personality are all 
Personality characteristics. As in the case of Information Sheet A (ISA) 
the judgment on personality can be reduced to a representative number and 
recorded as a second estimate under the general heading personality as ex- 
plained later. 

Items 8 to 11 (Figure 4) ; namely, industry, determination, initiative, and 
imagination—are Native Ability characteristics which can be represented by 
a single number and entered under “Native Ability’—ITA—as explained 
later. 


The Numerical Scale of Rating 


The reader has already noted on these sheets the use of a ten-point scale 
for recording ratings whichis here repeated. 


Below Excel- Distin- 
Poor Medium Medium Fair Good lent guished 
0 1 2 3 7 5 6 7 8 9 10 


On the sheet itself directions for recording ratings are given as repeated 
below— 
If “Distinguished” (D), put a check mark on the line marked 10; 
similarly for 
Excellent (E), 9; Good (G), 8; Fair, 7, or 6, 
Medium (M), 5; Below Medium, 4, or 3; Poor, 2, or 1, 
It has been found possible with the above description to get a real dis- 
tribution of ratings of which not too many are close to the top of the scale. 
There is something in the psychology of the selection and arrangement 
of these terms and of the form itself that make them easy to use, simple to 
mark, and a good expression of the rater’s real opinion of the man rated. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that factory men are accustomed to deal in ten’s 
just as they think in terms of thousandths of an inch. This scale laid off in 
ten’s comes to them as a familiar rather than a strange device. Perhaps the 
simple, reasonable, and uniform description of the numerical values enlists 
the cooperation of the rater to an unusual degree. There is nothing either in 
the qualities to be rated, or the description of the points on the scale that 
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encourages the rater to keep a dictionary at his elbow or to spend unnecessary 
time weighing the “portentous” question as to whether he shall put the check 
mark on the line marked 6 or the one marked 7. A common fallacy of so- 
called graphic rating scales has also been avoided by grouping similar and 
related characteristics successively and close together. As a consequence, the 
graph formed by connecting successive points in the rating shows less marked 
back and forth fluctuations. In many cases a man’s graphic rating becomes 


INTERVIEW — TECHNICAL APPRENTICES ( I T A ) June 23, 1926 


Naue Dept. and No. 








Interviewer's initials 





The interviewer should look over thie form before the applicant entere 
and have in mind questions from whose answers the following characteristics and 
Qualities can be marked, 


Please keep in mind the following plan for marking:- 
If Distinguished PS a — J aes on the line markéd 10; similarly for 
Excellent (G) = 8, Fair - 7 or : 
Medium Below Medium - 3'or 4, Poor - 1 or 


Please remember that the entire range of the ecale from 0 to 10 is 
available, not mereJy the upper part. 





QUALITIES RATINGS 
Poor Below Hu. M. Fair G & D 
2 a 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 








1. APPEARANCE - Physique, 
Carriage, Neatness 


2. ACTIONS - MANNERS 


3. VOICE - SPEECH 
Readiness, Responsiveness 


4. FACIAL EXPRESSION - 
Steadiness of eye 


5. RELIABILITY 
Character - Integrity 

















6. SOCIABILITY - Ability at making 
contacts 





7. PERSONALITY - 
General impression 


8. INDUSTRY «+ How hard will he 
work? 








9, DETERMINATION - Persistence - 
Grit, Record as a finisher 





10, INITIATIVE- New things started 





11, IMAGINATION - Planning new things 
Record of originality 





12. Most favorable characteristic 
Enter here and mark) 


13. Least favorable characteristic 
(Enter here and mark) 








(Ask about abilit 



































14, Ability to read blue prints 
bility) 





Fic. 4. Form Usep sy INTERVIEWER 
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a straight line, or nearly so. That is, if he is fair or good in one characteristic, 
his ratings on other characteristics are likely to oscillate about the same line 
on the scale. Whenever any large swing in the graph occurs, it calls immedi- 
ate attention to an unusual situation, either good or poor, which justifies in- 
vestigation either for commendation or correction. 


Examinations 


In one instance where this method of selection was used in a large auto- 
motive concern examinations were given in Shop Mathematics, Drafting, 
Blue Print Reading, Practical English, and General Shop Information. A 
psychological test was also given. 

Subjects for examination would, of course, depend upon the industry in 
which men were being selected for training, upon previous training opportu- 
nities in the plant and community, and upon the specific purpose for which 
men were to be selected. The method of administering examinations should 
be simplified to the utmost. 

Of the twenty points assigned to Schooling, ten are derived from the 
results of the examinations—two points from each of the first five subjects 
given above. The mathematics examination was also used as one element of 
“native ability.” 


The Rating of Personality 


We have already seen how two personality ratings are obtained, one 
from the sheet, Interview Technical Apprentices (ITA), and the other from 
Information Sheet A (ISA). The mean of these two ratings gives the 
rating in Personality. 

Observations from other sources or duplications of ratings from similar 
sources might have been obtained to any number. A series of experiments 
indicated that the reliability of results were not materially altered or im- 
proved by increasing the nuinber of observations. 


The Rating of Native Ability 


Native ability, or present mental status, ratings have been obtained from 
four sources: (1) the mathematics examination, since, in the industry in 
which selection was applied, the ability to think in mathematical terms and to 
handle problems mathematically are valuable to the point of being essential ; 
(2) the psychological test; (3) Information Sheet A (ISA) ; and (4) Inter- 
view (ITA). 

The question may be raised as to why native ability should be rated 
from report of supervisor or from interview. On the question of native 
ability, or the kind of native ability that determines his usefulness, the judg- 
ment of the man who knows him best, usually over a period of years, is cer- 
tainly as reliable as the result of any known psychological test. Suppose the 
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latter does determine a man’s mental acuteness, the judgment of his super- 
visor is a record of his mental effectiveness. 

Concerning the interview, it is usually necessary in employment to judge 
a man’s capacity without giving a mental test. A skilful interviewer arrives 
at astonishingly accurate results. Therefore we have justification for placing 
the judgment of native ability from interview on the same basis as from the 
other three sources. It is an added confirmation of other observations as well 
as an additional check. 


The Rating of Experience 


Experience is rated from the application form, coupled with employment 
records, and sometimes from the results of a preliminary interview. In a 
manufacturing industry, and the same might be said of other industries, there 
are five well defined sources from which experience may be evaluated. 

1. Specialty, whether this be grinding, drafting, selling, accounting or 
other form of activity. Points 1 to 6. 

2. Apprenticeship, formal or informal. The formal apprenticeship is 
one served under conditions of indenture for a period of years where the 
apprentice is given systematic experience according to a regular schedule. 
An informal apprenticeship is one where the candidate was not regularly 
indentured but, over a period of years, “worked around” either in one shop 
or several so that he obtained all around experience that would make him a 
competent journeyman. Points 3 to 5. 

3. Variety of work: When a man has worked successfully upon an 
assortment of jobs so as to give him experience that, in some cases, would 
approach apprenticeship. Points I to 4. 

4. Research or Invention: When a man has a record of results accom- 
plished through his own ingenuity. Points 1 to 3. 

5. Time on one job, or length of service. Points 1 to 2. 

It will be seen, by adding these points, that the maximum number pos- 
sible is 20 only. 


The Rating of Schooling 


Twenty points are assigned to schooling of which ten, or one-half the 
total, are derived from examinations as already mentioned. The other ten 
are derived from school attendance according to the following schedule. 


Points 
1. For completion of the eighth grade................... 4 
2. For attendance at high school without graduation..... 1 
3. For attendance and graduation. ..........cccccccccece 2 
rn vccebncccngwiaehhekshesesleeksees 1 
a Se ene ce eee 1 
¢ 6. For attendance at college without graduation.......... 1 
7. For graduation from college ...............220eeeees 2 
5 ts I ioc oi mark sche uA kaw hind aoa’ 1 
D, Wer COPVORPOMEORCE SOMO 2. cc cccccccccccsccccccccs 1 
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It will be readily seen that the maximum rating can be obtained by several 
combinations. The maximum allowed for school attendance is 10 points. 


A Compiled Report 


To obtain such a complete series of information concerning a man, or 
group of men, sounds formidable and possibly too much work to justify the 
procedure. Really it takes a comparatively short time to make up a man’s 
record. 

As an example of a compiled report, let us take the case of Elbert X 
who worked as a draftsman. His ratings were: 


Personality 
From I T A 80 From I S A 77 Average 78.5 
Points .3 & 78.5 = 23.5 
Native Ability 
Mathematics ....... 75 Average 67 
Psychological test... 40 p 
& ¢ oo eee 80 Points .3 X 67 = 20.1 
|, f ere 72 
Experience (Savrt) 12. 
Specialty (Drafting). 4 Research or invention 0 
Apprenticeship ...... 5 Time on one job...... 1 
Variety of work...... 2 
Schooling 
8 + 7.6 = 15.6 
Eighth grade ........... 4 Examinations 
High school graduate.... 2 Shop Mathematics ...... 
Commercial school...... 0 Practical English ....... 67 
Evening school.......... 1 General shop information 38 
Correspondence school... 0 SEE ciceckoauss xeon 100 
SS eee 1 Blue print reading ...... 100 
8 Average 76 


The man’s rating in comparison with the ratings of others was— 
23.5 + 20.1 + 12. + 15.6 = 71.2 


This Rating a Measure of Growth 


It is worth while to consider how this report will make it possible to 
watch this man’s growth. By attention to his own personality he might im- 
prove his rating by from 3 to 5 points. On native ability (or present mental 
status) he would have an opportunity to improve in mathematics and general 
shop information. Probably also experience with tests would give him a better 
rating on the psychological test. His experience rating will go up just as soon 
as he succeeds in obtaining a variety of work or shows definite signs of genius 
or originality through research or invention. 

Points on schooling could be increased by attendance at night school or 
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correspondence school work. Likewise study will give him higher ratings 
on examination subjects. 

One advantage then of this method of nomination for selection lies in the 
fact that it gives opportunity to both employer and employee to take per- 
sonality—native ability—schooling—experience inventory. Such a many- 
sided view of a man’s reasons for promotion, or consideration, taken peri- 
odically will show not only in what and where his weaknesses at any time lie 
but also will tell whether he is progressing or retrograding. 


Distribution of Ratings 


On this scale the distribution of ratings of ninety-eight men was: 


DE oti cuwenave canned 3 
red ee eae ae 11 
65 to 4 PLE RR ee een SA = 
OF OD Gvcdcsescsadeseccenes This is graphically 
55 to 60 eeeeeseeeeeseeeseeeee 18 illustrated in Fig- 
50 to 55 eeocccccececoeccceeoe 9 ure 5 
Se eee 5 
PP UE coiconcebedoowunese 2 

98 


Consideration for Selection 


We are now in a position where it would be possible to recommend the 
five men who stood highest on the list as candidates for extra training. From 
the selection and training points of view the results should be entirely satis- 
factory. We must consider, however, the situation when we were ready to 
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place these men on a job. Who will want them and what particular jobs will 
they be ready to do? 

One of the prime elements in satisfactory placement is that of favorable 
acquaintanceship with the head of the department or the supervisor. Other 
things being equal, the man who, when well known, is liked best is most likely 
to succeed. Among these men who have proved themselves in the competition 
some will be more acceptable to department heads than others. There is no 
reason why the opportunity to make such a selection should not be given. 

Usually in every organization there is an executive or manufacturing 
committee consisting of from three to seven men. In their hands usually lies 
ultimate responsibility for department personnel. They would not care to 
interview a long list of applicants but would welcome the opportunity to inter- 
view six or seven if for no other reason than to extend their acquaintanceship 
among the men. 

We will accordingly divide those at the head of the list of applicants into 
groups for interview with department heads. The very simple device of 
assigning the applicants cyclically in the order of their standings accomplished 
the purpose of giving to each group one of the best men and progressively 
down the list until each group contains from five to seven names. 

On this list as it goes to the executive, names may be arranged at ran- 
dom or alphabetically but not by standings. The interviewer is supplied with 
a single sheet containing all the names together with all the information that 
would help him to compare the men. This will include standings on person- 
ality, native ability, experience, schooling, and their total, age, job on which 
he is now working, number of dependents, rate of pay, and length of service. 
With this information at hand and a convenient sheet for recording the 
results of his interviews the executive can call in the men and, when he has 
seen all of them, he can readily come to a conclusion as to which one of his 
group should be ranked first, which second, and so on. 

The record sheet used is known as Final Interview—C Figure 6. Two 
points on this form are very important: 3. Would you want him to work 
for you? and 8. Should this man receive a technical apprentice appointment. 

Since it is better to select that man who is acceptable to more than one 
executive and to more than one division of the organization, the group of 
fifteen, or eighteen or twenty-one who have been picked one-two-three are 
again divided among the same members of the manufacturing committee for 
re-interview, arranging so that each executive interviews a new group of three 
only. The individuals in this group are compared with his original one-two- 
three—and the whole six arranged in order of preference. In this manner 
each man receives a three-fold ranking and comparison by two different 
executives. The results of such a comparison are shown in Figure 7. Rank- 
ings and Results. 
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Clearly if a man was chosen as first three times in these comparisons, he 
would stand at the head of the list. Usually it is possible to tell by mere in- 
spection of the executives’ reports the order in which the men are finally 
ranked by interview. 
As a final precaution and to assure that all the members of the manu- 
facturing committee agree upon the selections, this report is considered by 
them in committee-of-the-whole and their judgment is final. 


FINAL INTERVIEW-C May 10, 1926 


Hane Your Initials 
Dept. and Ho. 











After the interview you are asked to express your opinion concerning 
the employee whose name appears above. For convenience and uniformity please 
put this information on the tabular form below. In marking, express your 
Opinion with the wp understanding 


If Distinguished vst a —< ame on the line marked 10, re ry | for 
Excellent (G) - 8, Fair - 7 or 6 
Medium Below Medium - 3 or 4, Poor -1l1or2 


Please remember that the entire range of the scale from 0 to 10 is 
available, not merely the upper part. 


QUALITIES RATINGS 
Poor BelowM. M. Fair GED 
013: 3 4 &§ 6 ?@? 8 ¥ 10 





1. APPEARANCE - Physique, Carriage 
Neatness 





2. SOCIAL CONTACTS - Does he get 
along with people? 





3. ACCEPTABILITY - Would you want hima 
to work for you? 





4. PERSONALITY - General Impression 





5. WILLINGNESS - to learn 





6. EXECUTIVE ABILITY - Ability to put 
jobs through 





7. SELF CONFIDENCE - (Mark high if 
present, and of the right kind) 





8. DESIRABILITY - Should thie man 
receive a T.A. Appointment? 





9. STRONGEST POINT 
(Note and mark if possible) 





10. WEAKEST POINT 
(note and mark if possible) 






































fhat job does thie man want? 








Qn what kind of a job should he be placed? 





Fic. 6. Form Usep sy EXecuTIve 
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Relation Between Ratings and Final Selection 


No great emphasis has been laid upon the value of the original numerical 
ratings beyond their use for deciding which men shall have an opportunity 
for interview with executives. Undoubtedly the latter consult the men’s 
records when making up their final rankings but their decision is reached as 
much from the result of their own interviews as from the reports. There 
is, nevertheless quite an agreement between the consolidated ratings (Column 
headed Rating in Figure 7), the final rank (Column headed Rank, Figure 7), 
the separate rankings by the different executives and the man’s final selection. 
As seen from this same table (Figure 7), the five men selected were all from 
among the eight who had the highest consolidated rankings. Of the three 
not among those selected, one (D) did not compete for the purpose of winning 
the apprenticeship but to obtain the privilege of entering the class in Industrial 
Management which is accorded to those only who stand among the first 
eighteen in the final interviews; another (F) was a new employee, and the 
third (H) was the lowest in the group at the head of the list. He was an 
older man who was later promoted to foreman. Three men (N, P, and O) 
whose ratings were high were ranked low by interviewers, N because he was 
about to spend three months away from the company, O because he did not 
impress the interviewers as a man who could put things across, and P because 
he frankly stated that he could not accept the salary of an apprentice at this 
time. A year later he was selected for the course. 


Report for Executive Committee 


Rankings by 
Man Rating Rank Executives Disposition 

A 81 1 1—1—1 Selected for training. Later appointed a 
foreman. 

B 78 1 1—1—1 Selected. Later appointed a foreman. 

Cc 81 3 2—1—1 Selected. Later appointed a foreman. 

D 77 4 1—5—1 Wanted opportunity to enter class in Indus- 
trial Management. 

E 76 5 2—1—2 Selected. Later appointed a foreman. 

F 73 6 1—2—4 A new employee. Quit to work elsewhere. 

G 74 7 2—3—3 Selected. Later promoted in department 
from which he came. 

H 72 7 2—3—3 Appointed an assistant foreman. 

K 69 9 3—2—4 Transferred and promoted. 

| # 65 9 2—4—3 Continued on same job. 

M 64 11 4—2—-4 Transferred. Later quit. 

N 79 12 3—5—2 A recent employee. Became section head. 

O 76 13 2—4—_6 Appointed gang boss. 

P 73 14 6—2—5 Selected for training one year later. 

Q 66 15 3—5—5 Appointed foreman. 

R 65 16 3—_5—6 Appointed group head. 

S 69 17 3—6—6 Appointed assistant foreman and foreman. 

T 64 17 6—3—6 Appointed assistant foreman. 


Fic. 7. RANKINGS AND RESULTS 
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While ratings might be used to select good men, it would be a great 
mistake to substitute any rating, no matter how accurate, for the final inter- 
views with the members of the Manufacturing Committee. Acquaintanceship 
with them and enlistment of their aid in the progress of the applicant are of 
incalculable value in his later placement and eventual success. 


Effect of Personality 


The effect of the personality of the candidate was very noticeable at the 
time of the interviews with executives. The latter had before them the 
complete record of the man and gave it some degree of attention; but they 
were chiefly concerned with the man himself—what he wanted to do, his past 
record, what he was probably fitted to do, whether he could lead others, and 
all the questions revolving about that trait we call personality. Under these 
circumstances the personality of the candidate has a strong influence upon 
selection. He has an opportunity to present his case personally to at least 
two of the principal men in the organization. Whatever ability at “selling 
himself” he may possess, comes to the surface at this time. It may fairly 
be concluded that the men finally selected have not only all around ability 
as shown by their ratings but that most valuable capacity of putting them- 
selves across by interview. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


You may grant that this method of selection looks perfectly good yet 
wonder whether the men selected have demonstrated that the results are as 
good as the method. 

There are three distinct steps in a program of promotion from within: 
selection, training, and placement. Mistakes may be made in any one of the 
three that would result in failure. 

In one large organization of five thousand men where this method has 
been used for three years, five men have been selected each year. From the 
group selected in 1924 one has become a foreman, one a superintendent, one an 
assistant foreman, one an assistant to the standards engineer, the fifth has 
worked in a number of engineering, production and service departments with- 
out yet finding just his proper place. From the group selected in 1925 one has 
become assistant to the production manager, one a traveling parts supervisor, 
and three are foremen. Members of the 1926 group are scarcely on their 
jobs but two are on their way to positions as foremen, two are in sales, and 
one is in accounting. 

Undoubtedly the positions these men now occupy would have been filled; 
but had it not been for a satisfactory system of selection followed by careful 
training and placement, the places could not have been filled by men who had 
an equal allaround knowledge of the company, its organization, and its 
products. 
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By-Products 


A process must be judged not only by its products but by its by-products. 
The by-products of this method of selection are not only interesting but valu- 
able to both men and company. First, one hundred men each year, more or 
less, were aroused to an effort to improve themselves so as to better their 
positions. Second, the majority of those who applied had been members of 
shop classes for from one to four years showing that the latter are a definite 
aid in developing men. In shops or offices where such classes are not being 
carried on, an important agency for such development is being neglected. 
Third, candidates for this course attract the attention of superiors, especially 
when they make a good showing in the competition. As a result, numerous 
promotions have come as a result of application for the course of training. 
The competition is a valuable means of locating men for promotion. Fourth, 
executives become personally acquainted with the ambitious and capable 
juniors in the shop and office. Their own knowledge and understanding of 
the men is broadened. Fifth, competitive selection open to all helps to 
convince the working force that promotions are made on merit and not on 
pull, that every man has a chance proportionate to his capacity to accept it. 
This is a tremendous aid to morale. 


Summary and Conclusion 


“Selection for Training” narrows down to just a few steps: 

1. Getting the right candidates. 

2. Ranking them comparatively by examinations, rating and interview. 

3. Selection after interview with executives. 

This article has shown how these steps may be carried out simply and 
effectively. . 

The corollaries to proper selection are: 

1. An effective course of training, and 

2. Satisfactory placement. 


Conference of Employee Magazine Editors 
Abstract by A. R. THompson, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


AN invitation conference of employee magazine editors, arranged by the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
was held in the Metropolitan Building, New York, June third. Representa- 
tives of about seventy concerns in the vicinity of New York listened to the 
series of seven addresses on various phases of the editing and publishing of 
employee magazines. 
Charles T. Nieley, Supervisor of the Department of Labor Service, Car- 
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penter Steel Company, contributed the first paper ““Why an Employee Maga- 
zine and Why Did We Start One.” He pointed out that over seven hundred 
employee magazines are now published in the United States; that one new 
one is started, on the average, every month. For the most part these publica- 
tions represent an effort on the part of employers to provide some means of 
personal contact with their employees. More definitely, the objects of an 
employee magazine are to educate the workers to more efficient production; 
to make them acquainted with one another and with their employers ; and to 
increase their loyalty and interest in their work. 


Under the subject “Problems of the New Employee Magazine—How to 
Meet and Overcome Them,” Charles E. Lane, of Spencer, Trask, and Com- 
pany, recounted some of his own experiences in starting an employee maga- 
zine and the results of his investigations into the content of other like 
publications. 


Thirty-four per cent of the space in the average magazine was made up of 
illustrations. The remainder of the contents divided as follows: 


Per Cent 
NO oe Se Oe ern at at a ee Ned 22 
a ae oe he 44 
ES por ene peer re et phar al aA a MEN SED 40 
Se ere 6 
SE Serticicicscia tack ou aaiee eh ewu en Lae an eens 3 


“Making, Maintaining, and Measuring Interest in the Employee Maga- 
zine” was discussed by Earl Morgan of the Curtis Publishing Company. 
First of all, a good editor should be obtained, and be given complete authority, 
so that the magazine may be an expression of one personality rather than the 
result of committee rule. He should be given every opportunity and 
encouragement to make acquaintances throughout the entire range of the 
organization. He should have no responsibility except to get out a good 
magazine. 


Definite Purpose of Magazine 


The magazine should be written in good, plain English; it is not neces- 
sary to “talk down” to shop employees. Pictures and news articles should 
be used liberally and preaching never. “You can get away with murder in 
cartoons and verse.” The magazine should have one definite purpose: to 
create interest in the business—not in itself. 


Dr. Lee Galloway of the Ronald Press Company, treating the employee 
magazine as an educational institution, spoke on “Trends in Modern Educa- 
tion.” The old idea of education for mental discipline only, has become 
inadequate. There must also be instruction to meet the physical and psycho- 
logical problems of contemporary life. Various agencies for providing this 
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instruction have come into being: correspondence schools, shop classes, uni- 
versity courses, employee magazines and many others. The employee maga- 
zine “stands at the center of a series of concentric circles—the factory, the 
home, and the community at large.” It has large opportunities and responsi- 
bilities as an educational force. 

Henry W. McClintock of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company dis- 
cussed “Physical Factors in Employee Magazine Building.” One excellent 
way to plan an employee publication is to study the newsstand magazines, 
which are forced to develop art and typography to their highest degree. There 
can usually be found some one newsstand magazine of a style suitable for the 
proposed house organ; study of its structure will yield valuable results. 

In speaking on “Policy—How to Establish It and the Way to Live up to 
It,” F. B. Pitney, of the Brooklyn Edison Company, divided employee maga- 
zines into two classes: those addressed to sales forces, and those addressed 
to employees as a whole. The first class have a simple and definite policy— 
to make sales. They speak a particular language to a particular group. The 
second class represents a more difficult problem; but two points are generally 
included in a successful magazine policy: be generous with news items, using 
lots of names and pictures; and never preach. 


Instruments Used in Personnel Administration * 


By Harotp B. Bercen, Manager Personnel Department 
Henry L. Doherty & Company 


ee an executive employs a worker, he is usually very voluble 
in outlining to the latter the opportunities for advancement. A man 
applies for a given job because he is interested, among other things, in the 
opportunities for advancement, and he is willing to accept a relatively low 
starting salary, if he receives the assurance that there is good “opportunity” 
in any given organization. Needless to say, he invariably receives such assur- 
ance. In what percentage of cases, however, are such assurances really justi- 
fied? The writer would hazard the opinion that the percentage is all too low. 
This situation may be due in part to the tendency of executives to con- 
sider the problems of personnel management to be well on the way to solution 
if they have publicly or privately declared that “The human factor is the 
most important factor,” that “The Golden Rule is the best rule,” or if they 
have cast other equally platitudinous pearls. In relatively few cases, however, 
do they realize that such bromides are only starting points of the development 
of an equitable program of personnel administration and that, if opportunity 





* The writer is indebted to Scott, W. D., and Clothier, R. C., Personnel Management, for some 
of the terminology used in this article. 
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for advancement is really to be extended to the worker, instruments which 
will facilitate selection, placement, transfer, remuneration, promotion, train- 
ing, separation, etc., of employees must be developed scientifically and used 
humanely. The remainder of this article will discuss the development and 
use of some of these instruments. 

The term “instrument” has been defined as “‘a device for doing work or 
producing an effect; a tool; an implement.” The instruments which will be 
discussed are “tools” which, although they may not be as precise as those used 
by the physical sciences, will tend to make personnel management more accu- 
rate and, hence, more just and humane than it would be without their use. 
They may be roughly classified as follows: 

1. Instruments for establishing job standards. 

2. Instruments for evaluating the abilities and qualifications of 
employees. 

3. Instruments for facilitating adjustments between employees and 
their jobs. 

Each class will be discussed in turn. 


1. The instruments for establishing job standards include (a) job 
analysis, (b) job classification, and (c) salary and wage standardization. 

(a) Job analysis is that process which results in establishing the com- 
ponent elements of a job and ascertaining,the human qualifications necessary 
for its successful performance. If workers are to be selected, trained, pro- 
moted, and compensated, it is obviously necessary for the executive to have 
at his disposal comprehensive descriptions of the various jobs. The objec- 
tives, duties, responsibilities, equipment, working conditions, hours, etc., of 
each job and the characteristics of the satisfactory and satisfied incumbents 
must be carefully and accurately determined. It is only by painstaking re- 
search that this objective may be realized. 

(b) Job classification may be defined as that process which results in a 
grouping and a grading of the jobs in an organization into classes on the 
basis of the homogeneity of their component elements and of the human 
qualifications necessary for their successful incumbency. If promotions are 
to be made and if wages are to be administered, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish standards which will differentiate the higher from the lower grade jobs. 
Only in this way can promotional and wage adjustments be made equitably. 
Job classification facilitates the establishment of such standards. 

(c) Salary and wage standardization is a logical concomitant to job 
classification. On the basis of the various classes of jobs, definite minimum, 
maximum, and intermediate step rates may be established for each job. These 
standards provide opportunities for regular progression from the lower to 
the upper limit of remuneration for a job and opportunities for promotion 
to positions of higher grade at increased wages. In this way, remuneration 
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for the same grade of work throughout an institution approaches approximate 
uniformity and a logical relationship is maintained between different grades 
of work and their respective rates of compensation. 

The records of the facts ascertained by job analysis, job classification, 
and salary standardization are usually embodied in a form of job specification 
or occupational description. 


2. The instruments for evaluating the abilities and qualifications of 
employees include (a) the application blank, (b) psychological tests, (c) the 
rating scale, and (d) records of output. 

(a) The application blank should be designed to yield significant data 
concerning characteristics which will have a bearing upon the applicant’s 
satisfactory and successful incumbency of any given job. Unfortunately, 
in many cases, it abounds with foolish questions which could not possibly 
elicit any information of value for predicting the success of the applicant or 
employee in the organization. 

(b) The psychological tests, if properly developed and established, may 
be used with reasonable success in some organizations, as one tool for pre- 
dicting vocational accomplishment. Such tests may be established, however, 
only after slow and costly research in any given organization by a research 
worker who has been trained in the technique of experimental and applied 
psychology. 

(c) The rating scale is a form for recording the opinions expressed by 
supervisors and executives of the relative degrees of various qualities pos- 
sessed by the workers. While it has not been developed as yet to a point 
of reasonable accuracy, it is nevertheless a much more desirable and equitable 
tool to use than just crude, haphazard, and sporadic opinion. 

(d) Records of output are relatively reliable measures of performance. 
The maintenance of such records, however, is not always possible or ex- 
pedient. But, if progress is to be made in developing more accurate instru- 
ments either for establishing job standards or for evaluating employee qualifi- 
cations, it will be necessary to develop objective units of measurement of the 
operations of each job. 

There are other instruments for evaluating the abilities and qualifications 
of employees, such as attendance records, reports of educational activities, 
reports of personal interviews, etc., which need not be discussed at this time. 

The significant data ascertained by the instruments for evaluating em- 
ployee qualifications is usually embodied in a form of qualification record 
which gives a cross-section of the employee’s capacities and interests. 

3. With the duties, requirements, etc., of the various jobs, as expressed 
by the job specifications on the one hand, and the qualifications of the various 
employees, as expressed by the qualification records, on the other, adjustments 
between employees and their jobs may be facilitated by the use of such instru- 
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ments as (a) the personnel control chart, (b) the promotion chart, (c) the 
requisition for personnel, and (d) the salary adjustment review. 

(a) The personnel control chart is a form of perpetual inventory of 
personnel. It should show the various jobs expressed in standard terminol- 
ogy and grouped by department, division, etc., the salary or wage rates for 
each job, and the present incumbent of each job and his present rate of com- 
pensation. Needless to say it must be kept up-to-the-minute. 

(b) The promotion chart should indicate the normal lines of promotion 
not only for each department but also for the organization as a whole. 

(c) A requisition for personnel should be submitted to a centralized 
administrative agency whenever a vacancy occurs. If the requisition is used 
in conjunction with the job specification, the promotion chart, the personnel 
control chart, and the qualification record, promotion will be on an organiza- 
tion basis and departmental lines will be eliminated. It will often be possible, 
when jobs classified relatively high become vacant, to effect several promo- 
tions within the organization and to employ new workers for the lower grade 
jobs only. 

(d) Wage adjustments should normally be made on the anniversary of 
employment or when an employee is promoted to a higher job. Adjustments 
should be made, however, at any time if justified because of exceptional 
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merit. The salary adjustment review is an instrument for facilitating such 
adjustments. 


Figure 1 shows the tie-in of the various instruments. 


This concludes a discussion of some of the instruments which are in use 
today in connection with the administration of personnel problems. There 
are no real short cuts to the solution of these problems; they demand con- 
tinuous study. The scientific development and humane use of the instru- 
ments which have been indicated will tend to make the solution of these 
problems more and more equitable and satisfactory. 
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Italian Labor Charter 


_— 21st the Fascist Grand Council approved the so-called “Charter of 
Labor,” which is a declaration of the principles of the present and future 
Fascist labor and social legislation. The document deals with the corporative 
State and its organization and with the various phases of the labor problem, 
such as collective labor contracts, minimum guarantees of labor, employment 
offices, insurance, and education of workmen. 
The full text of the Charter is given herewith :* 


Charter of Labor 


ArtTIcLE I.—The Italian nation is an organism having ends, life and 
means of action superior in power to those of the single individuals occupy- 
ing and forming it. It is a moral, political, and economic unity, which has its 
integral realization in the Fascist State. 

ArticLe II.—Labor in all forms, intellectual, technical, and manual, is 
a social duty. In this sense, and only in this sense, is it under the guardian- 
ship of the State. The whole body of production is a single unit, from the 
National point of view; its objects are unitarian and are summed up in the 
well-being of the producers and the development of the national strength. 

ArticLe III.—Professional or syndical organization is free. But only 
the syndicate legally recognized and under the control of the State has the 
right legally to represent the entire category of employers or workers for 
which it is constituted ; to protect its interests as regards the State and other 
professional associations; to stipulate collective contracts of labor binding 
upon all persons belonging to the category, to exact contributions from them, 
and to carry out in relation to them the functions of a delegate of the public 
interest. 

ArticLte IV.—In collective labor the contract finds its concrete expres- 
sion of solidarity between the various factors of production through the con- 
ciliation of the opposing interests of employers and workers and their sub- 
ordination to the superior interests of production. 

ArtTIcLE V.—The magistrature of labor is the organ whereby the State 
intervenes to regulate labor controversies, whether with reference to the obser- 
vance of pacts or other existing regulations or with reference to the deter- 
mination of new labor conditions. 

ArtTIcLeE VI.—The legally recognized professional associations shall as- 
sure the juridical equality of employers and workers, maintain discipline in 
production and labor and therewith promote perfection. The corporations 
constitute unitarian organizations of the forces of production and integrally 
represent their interests. In virtue of this integral representation, the inter- 





* Translation in The Times, London, April 23, 1927, compared with and, in parts, revised on the 
basis of the Italian text in Corriere della Sera, April 23, 1927. 
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ests of production being national interests, the corporations are legally recog- 
nized as State organs. 

ArticLeE VII.—The corporative State considers private initiative in the 
field of production as the most efficacious and most useful instrument in the 
interests of the nation. Private organization of production being, like private 
property and capital, a function of national interest, the organizer of a com- 
pany or undertaking is responsible towards the State for the direction of pro- 
duction. Collaboration between the productive forces entails reciprocal rights 
and duties between them. The assistant technician, employee, or workman is 
an active collaborator in the economic undertaking, the direction of which 
lies in the hands of the employer, who has the responsibility for it. 


ArticLte VIII.—Professional associations of employers are obliged to 
promote in every way possible an increase of production and a reduction in 
costs. The bodies of those who exercise a free profession or art and the as- 
sociations of public servants concur in the protection of the interests of art, 
science and letters, in the improvement of production, and in the attainment 
of moral aims of corporative order. 


ArtTIcLe [X.—Intervention by the State in economic production occurs 
only when private initiative is lacking or is insufficient, or when the political 
interests of the State are involved. Such intervention can assume the form 
of control, assistance, or direct management. 


ArTICLE X.—In collective controversies with labor legal action cannot 
be begun until the corporative organ has tried conciliation. In individual con- 
troversies concerning the interpretation, application, or collation of labor con- 
tracts, professional associations have a right to intervene for conciliation. 
Competence in such controversies devolves upon the ordinary magistrature, 
with the addition of assessors named by the interested professional associations. 

ArticLte XI.—Professional organizations shall regulate through collec- 
tive contracts the relations between the categories of employers and em- 
ployees they represent. The collective labor contract is stipulatd by asso- 
ciations of the first grade under the guidance and control of the central or- 
ganizations with the faculty of substitution by the superior organizations in 
cases provided by law. Every collective labor contract, under penalty of 
nullification, must contain precise regulations on disciplinary matters, on the 
extent and payment of compensation, and on the hours of labor. 

ArticLeE XII.—The action of the syndicates, the conciliation of the cor- 
porative organs and the sentence of the magistrature of labor, guarantee the 
conformity of salary with the normal exigencies of life, possibilities of pro- 
duction and labor output. The salary is not determined by any general rule 
and is left to the agreement between the parties in collective contracts. 

ArTIcLE XIII.—The consequences of crises in production and monetary 
phenomena should be equally divided among all the factors of production. 
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Statistics collected by the public administrations, by the Central Statistical 
Institute, and by legally recognized professional associations regarding the 
conditions of production, the labor situation, the monetary market, variations 
in the life of the workers, co-ordinated and elaborated by the Ministry of 
Corporations, will provide a criterion for reconciling the interests of the vari- 
ous categories and classes and their interests with the superior interests of 
production. 


ARTICLE XIV.—When payment is made by piece-work, and the liquidation 
of piece-work is made by periods longer than a fortnight, adequate accounts 
must be made weekly or fortnightly. Night-work is not included in the regu- 
lar periodical periods of labor and is payable at higher rates than day-work. 
When labor is paid by piece-work, payment should be determined so that the 
industrious worker with a normal capacity for labor will be able to attain 
small earnings above his basic pay. 


ARTICLE XV.—Employees have the right to a weekly rest correspond- 
ing to Sunday. Collective contracts will apply this principle, taking into ac- 
count the existing rules and the technical requirements of an undertaking and 
within the limits of such requirements will ensure the respect for civil and 
religious holidays according to local traditions. Employees must scrupulously 
observe working hours. 


ArticLteE XVI.—After a year of uninterrupted service in an undertaking 
requiring continuous labor, an employee has the right to an annual paid 
holiday. 

ArTicLE XVII.—In undertakings requiring continuous work a laborer 
has the right, in case his discharge is not due to his own fault, to an indemnity 
proportionate to years of service. Such indemnity is due also in case of the 
death of a laborer. 

ArticLE XVIII.—The passing of any undertaking which requires con- 
tinuous work into the hands of a company does not end the labor contract and 
the personnel preserve their rights under the new owner. Similarly the ill- 
ness of a worker not exceeding a determined length does not terminate a 
labor contract. A call to arms or service in the national militia is not a cause 
of discharge. 

ArticteE XIX.—Infraction of discipline and acts which disturb the 
normal functioning of a company, committed by workers, are punished accord- 
ing to gravity, by a fine, suspension of work, or immediate discharge with- 
out indemnity. Cases in which a fine, suspension of work, or immediate dis- 
charge without indemnity are applicable will be specified. 

ARTICLE XX.—New employees will be subject to a period of trial during 
which the right of ending the contract will be reciprocal, with payment only 
for the time of actual work. 

ArTICLE XXI.—The collective labor contract extends its benefits and its 
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discipline to home workers also. Special rules will be issued by the State to 
assure the policing and hygiene of home work. 

ARTICLE XXII.—Only the State can ascertain and control the phenome- 
non of employment and unemployment of workers, which is a complex index 
of the conditions of production and labor. 

ArticLE XXIII.—The office of employment, founded on the principle 
of equality is under the control of the corporation organs. The employers are 
under the obligation to engage workers enrolled at the said offices and they 
have the faculty to select them, giving preference to those who are registered 
in the party, Fascist Syndicates and according to the date of their enrollment. 

ArTICLE XXIV.—Professional associations of workers are obliged to 
carry out selective action among the workers, intended constantly to increase 
their technical capacity and moral value. 

ArTICLE XXV.—The corporative organs must see that the laws against 
accidents and the policing of labor are observed by individuals in the asso- 
ciations they control. 

ARTICLE XXVI.—Prevention of accidents, etc., is a high manifestation 
of the principle of collaboration towards which employer and employees must 
proportionally contribute. The State, through corporative organs and pro- 
fessional associations, will produce co-ordination and unification in the or- 
ganization and institutions for the prevention of accidents. 

ArTICLE XXVII.—The Fascist State proposes to accomplish first, the 
improvement of accident insurance, second, the betterment of maternity in- 
surance, third, insurance against occupational illnesses and tuberculosis, tend- 
ing towards general insurance against all illness, fourth, the improvement of 
insurance against involuntary unemployment, and, fifth, the adoption of a spe- 
cial endowment insurance for young workers. 


ArTICLE XXVIII.—It is the task of associations of workers to protect 
their members administratively and juridically regarding accidents and social 
insurance. In collective contracts of labor when possible the creation of 
mutual funds for the sick will be established with contributions by employers, 
employees, and government representatives. 


ArTIcLE XXIX.—Assistance to individuals represented, whether or not 
they are members, is the right and duty of the professional associations. These 
must carry out directly through their own organs their functions of assistance. 
They cannot delegate them to other organizations or institutions except for 
general reasons, exceeding the interests of single category producers. 

ARTICLE XXX.—Education and instruction, especially professional in- 
struction to individuals represented, whether or not they are members, is one 
of the principal duties of the professional associations. They must support 
the action of the national organizations regarding recreation and other edu- 
cational movements. 
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